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THE CIRCULAR, 


hy published on Tuesday, Thustday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texrms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ty: Three Dollars per annum to those whe prefer 
to pry. 

Seccimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 


Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. @ year. 
a aan ee ee a ne 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
gual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
sbout it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
prit. Weemploy no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
sriends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
aon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sare hiv is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
gimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
ev the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





——- 








LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of.the Gospel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
kis people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

gon of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
«d to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on sartH 

a3 IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
ey at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

ga me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 


greater works tnan these shall he do, because 1 go 
goto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.””—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

* He will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiah, 








GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Vo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
épiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families, 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Torl’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Torticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God, 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*asuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Aiociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious dud Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historicalsketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—S.OCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Deathis to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuavrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuaprer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CurisTeNvpom. ConstituTionaL Curis- 
Tianity. Tue Bisre on MarniaGe. ‘Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART UI —Cotioguy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLavery. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyves. Priee, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Saivation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism——as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing teinstitute a Daily Reli- 








gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, casi varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 
Tein Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
irist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 
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Community Machine-Shop. 





a 


WM. R. LNSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manutacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &e., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally, 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 








Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New Yok, to any part of 
thefcountry. 

Z® Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georer Craoin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience end facilities of Lueinces which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 

ly made of Carpeting and Enameted Cloth. Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
+mune, 43 Willow Place. 


The Magnetic Telegraph. 

In the Lendon Quarterly Review—publ ished 
by Leonard Scott and Co., 79 Fulton-st., N. Y., 
—we find an interesting and lucid account of the 
Magnetic Telegraph, from which we make the 
following exract: 


Ir a needle: turning upon a pivot were fixed 
at York, and if, by a wire placed in close prox- 
imity to it, the needle could be made to move 
to the right or to the left through the agency 
of a power applied at the other end of the wire 
in London, and if it were agreed that one mo- 
tion of the needle to the left should signify a, 
and one to the right 5, &c., we should have just 
such a contrivance as the common needle tele- 
graph now in use. 

Such is the dry statement of a problem the 
more detailed working of which we are about 
to explain to the reader. 

When a schoolboy places a sixpence and a 
piece of zinc in juxta-position with each other 
in his mouth, he inrmediately wes a sin- 
gular taste which as instantly disappears upom 
their separation ; it is an experiment which 
most of us have performed, wondered at for a 
moment, and then forgotten. How little did 
we ever dream that in so doing we were calling 
into life one of the most subtle, active, and 
universal agents in nature—a spirit like Ariel 
to carry our thoughts with the speed of thought 
to the uttermost ends of the earth—a workman 
more delicate of hand than the Florentine Cel- 
lini, and more resistless in force than the Ti- 
tans of old! 


If now we place a piece of zinc, and another 
of copper in a glass of acidulated water, in- 
stead of in the saliva of the mouth, and if we 
then attach to the piece of zine a wire, and to 
the piece of copper a wire, and approximate 
the two ends until they touch, we shall have 
the philosopbie expression of the contrivance 
of the boy--a decomposition of the water will 
immediately take place, and either as its cause 
or consequence—for scientific men bave not 
yet decided which—an eleetrie current will 
flow in a continued stream from the zine plate 
or positive pole to the copper plate or negative 
pole of the battery, and this action, provided 
the plates are kept clean and the acidulated 
water is supplied, will go on as !ong as the ma- 
terials last. If this little instrument, which 
generates avery small amount of electric force, 
is combined with others like it,—the zine plate 
of ore cell being connected with the copper 
plate of the next by a piece of wire——we sball 
have the celebrated battery invented by Volta 
in 1800, in which the accumulated current, 
after flowing from one cell into another, by 
means of the little hoops of wire, is transmit- 
ted along a large hoop, from the one pole of 
the battery to the other. Within the narrow 
chambers of some sach battery (which may be 
made of any number of cells, according to the 
force required,) the motive power is generated 
by which the electric telegraph is worked, and 
the large hoop by which its two poles are con- 
nected represents the telegraphic wire we see 
running beside the railroad, whose office is 
to form a conducting pipe for the convey- 
ance of the electricity. Different substanves 
possess this property in various degrees; 
some, such as dry paper, not permitting the 
passage of the electric fluid to any sensible 
extent; aud others transmitting it with great 
freedom. Of all known bodies, the metais 
are the most perfect conductors, and copper 
is in this respect superior to iron, but the latter 
being cheaper and more durable, is commonly 
employed in the construction of the telegraph. 
Thus we have two of the indispensable requis- 
ites—a constant force anda channel which 
conveys it from place to place. 

There was yet a third thing necessary-—some 
contrivance by which the force could be made 
instrumental in forming signs or characters at 
its destmed goal; and this final condition was 
supplied by Oersted’s discovery in 1819 that 
a mognetic needle is deflected by the passage of 
a cireuit of electricity through a wire parallel 
and in close neighbourhood to it. * * * 

The mere fact, however, of an electric cur- 
rent passing along a wire in proximity toa 
magnetic needle was not sufficient to enable 
any person to construct a telegraph. Would 
the needle be deflected by a wire, the battery 
of which was placed at any considerable dis- 
tance? it would not; therefore for all tele 
graphic purposes Oersted’s discovery was worth- 
less. Schweigger, however, soon after ascer- 





tayned that by passing a great number of times 
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round the needle a wire, thoroughly insulated 
by a ‘serving’ of silk thread, the deflecting 
powers of the current were multiplied, and the 
sensibility of the instrument marvelously in- 
creased. 
In the same year that Oersted made his bril- 
liant discovery M. Arago detected another law, 
which furnished a second method by which the 
electric current could be made to tell its tale. 
He announced to the French Academy the fact 
80 pregnant in its consequences, that the fluid 
possessed the power of imparting magnetism to 
: steel or iron; and shortly afterwards our own 
countryman, ap sey invented the first clec- 
tro-magnet, by coiling round a piece of soft iron 
a great length of fine insulated copper wire, 
the ends of which communicated with a battery. 
[By this arrangement the iron cylinder around 
which the wire is coiled becomes an active mag- 
net, attracting an armature ay often and as long 
as the electric current is maintained. When 
the circuit is broken by detaching the wire from 
the battery, its magnct-power ceases, and the 
armature, operating by a spring, flies back to 
its place.] It will at once be seen that by alter- 
nately making and breaking the circuit, which 
ean Le done as fast as the hand can move the 
handle of a lever, an up and down or recipro- 
eating movement of the armature will take 
lace ; and this is the principle of action in 
Vheatstones electro-magnetic dial instrument 
and Morses’s recording telegraph, so extensive- 
ly used in America, The general modus ope- 
randi of the latter which is a contrivance of 
singular merit and efficiency, can be easily un- 
derstood. At the station at which the message 
is received, a poisod iron lever has a metal pin 
on its upper surface at one end, and an arma- 
ture on its under surface at the other end.— 
When the magnet, which is placed beneath the 
armature, attracts and draws it down, the pin 
at the opposite extremity is raised, and presses 
against a strip of paper, which is moved be- 
tween the metal point and a roller supported 
above it, at a uniform rate by means of clock- 
work. The pin or style will then make a sim- 
ple dot, or trace lines of variable length upon 
the paper, according as the electric current is 
kept up only for a single instant, or for a longer 
— ‘ The impressions on the paper,’ says 
r. Turnbull, ‘ resemble the raised printing 
for the blind.’ Out of these dots and lines 
an alphabet is formed. The instrument of 
Morse requires only a single wire to work it, 
and is, says the Abbe Moigno, ‘an excellent 
telegraph, very simple, very efficacious, and 
very rapid in its transmissions. A practiced 
elerk can indent on an average seventeen words 
a minute, which is consequently as many as a 
skillful writer could transcribe with a pen. It 
is, moreover, a great advantage to have fixed 
on a band of paper the messages which the 
needle telegraphs merely figure in the air.’ 





Tue Austrians Putting Tne Screws To 
tHe Jews —The Jewish Chronicle gives us a 
beautiful insight into the ‘voluntary’ charac- 
ter of the Austrian Joan. The Vienna corres- 
pondence of the Ostsee-Zeitung contains the 
following document, addressed to J. A. Bosko- 
witz, Esq, Mayor of the Jewish community of 
Pesth : 

“« Sir: I have noticed with extreme displeas- 
ure that the Jews of Pesth have not yet given 
energetic proof of that patriotic feeling for 
which I had given them credit. Whereas, in 
consequence of the most high appeal of his Im- 

erial Royal Apostolic Majesty, no one— 

“ay not one single subjeet—dare now-a-days 
evade his duty to his sovereign, you are hereby 
requested to summon every Jewish inhabitant 
of Pesth before you, when you shall urge 
upon him the duty of voluntarily subscribing, 
and give me the names of those who should 
behave in a lukewarm manner, or even presume 
to avoid all participation in the loan. Expect- 
ing to receive this very day your reply, togeth- 
er with a list of the subscriptions made, as well 
as of those indifferent patriots (schlechien Pa- 
trioten) who refuse to subscribe--I am, &c.‘ 

Baron or Aucusz, 
Imp. Royal Vice-President. 
“ Buda-Pesth, July 20, 1854.” 





Japan.—lt is a remarkable providential co- 
incidence that at the moment when the vast 
empire of Japan is about to be opened to 
Christian missionaries, efforts should also be 
waking to furnish its teeming millions with the 
Holy Scriptures in their own language. Dr. 
Bettleheim, a pious physician, who has for 
eight years resided in the island of Loochoo, 
is (a London paper states) about to visit Hong 
Kong in one of the vessels of the United States 
squadron, for the purpose of taking measures 
with the Bishop ef Victoria, for printing his 
-Japanese and Loochooan versions of the Holy 
Beriptures. In the pure Japanese the four 


John, the Acts, and the Epistle to the Romans, 
are ready for publication.— Banner. 





Saturn.—This beautiful object, with its multi- 
ple rings, equatorial belts, and octave of satellites, 
is now visible (through the telescope —the planet 
itself to the naked eye) in the eastern quarter of 
the heavens, after nine o’clock, P. M., any clear 
evening.— Tribune. 
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A Stickler for ‘Property.’ 

Reader, we are brought up here at the North to 
respect property as a sacred institution, while we 
dread and detest Slavery. But did we ever think 
that perhaps the roots of the two things, traced 
down deep into the soil are the same? The 
slaveholder justifies his enslaving of the negro on 
the ground that he is his property. 

A certain Rev. Mr. Adams of Boston, has lately 
written a letter to Hon. Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, on the subject of Slavery, intending to con- 
ciliate him, and to draw out matter that would 
help to allay the excited opposition that many 
feel to the system of Slavery. Wise’s answer is 
a curiosity. He growls over his ‘property’ like 
alion with apiece of meat between his teeth, 
and makes one tremble almost at the temer- 
ity of the poor minister in touching it, even 
though for the purpose of making it lie easier be- 
tween his jaws : 

* What are you witing to me about? Slavery. 
— African Slavery—in the southern States of this 
Union. <A property—property by the law of the 
States—property protected by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States—private property, 
held by individual proprietors by the same au- 
thority of sovereignties, and of constitutions, and 
of statutes, as houses, and horses, and ships, and 
goods, wares and merchandise of trade are held. 
Sacred as property, because defended by the 
moral as well as municipal law, making it mine, 
and not yours. Mine, and not yours, it is in the 
forum of conscience, between me and God alone, 
aud not yours, in any sense between you and me 
in any conceivable relation between us. Mine, 
and not yours, in any sense of responsibility re- 
specting any relation between me and the slave. 
What business have you, then, to interest your- 
self about it? Why take a thought about bene- 
fiting the race of my slave more than about bene- 
fiting the race of ‘my ox, my ass,’ or anything 
else that is mine and not yours? You shall not 
covet my ‘ man-servant’‘ or maid-servant’ more than 
may ‘ox or my ass’, or‘ anything else that is mine.’ 
Oh! you mean no harm—you merely mean to in- 
quire how to ‘divert the northern antagonism to 
Slavery.’ The northern antagonism to it, then, 
does mean harm—does mean to assail this proper- 
ty—does covet my man-servant and my maid- 
servant, and would take away and destroy 
this property, without regard to law, human or 
divine. Now, why should it be allowed to do this 
in respect to this species of property any more 
than in respect to any other kind of property ? 
It is lawlessness let loose upon us; and would you 
have us compromise with the moral mob so as to 
bring about a ‘ mudual effort’ between us to plan 
for the good of the African race? Before the pro- 
perty-holders can be brought to parley with the 
brute force which assails their legal rights, the 
mob must be disarmed and subdued. The sover- 
eign authority of confederated States must be ex- 
erted to fulfill the faith of the federal compact of 
union! Property 1s gone the moment. it recog- 
nizes any right of interference by any except 
those standing in a parity of relation to itself— 
it is gone the moment it allows intrusion, espe- 
cially by an ‘alien enemy.’ Northern antagonism 
is ‘ alien,’ and northern antagonism is ‘ enemy’ to 
it.” 

Hear this man talk about property, not about 
slaves particularly, but about abstract property ; 
and see the spirit which he throws into this 
institution, which is held se sacred here and 
everywhere! Is not the very essence of the 
slaveholding spirit manifest in this fierce argu- 
ment for property in general—this bristling 
appeal for the rights of mine and thine? We 
fear our private property-holders would be 
puzzled to answer Wise in any adequate, compre- 
hensive way; but for our part. we should meet 
all his high-sounding questions and affirmations 
about the sacredness of property with a simple 
and sweeping NO! Private property is ot such 
a sacred and immovable institution- as you ima- 
gine ; and the lawsand constitutions that attempt 
to make it so are not eternal. There are things 
more radical and enduring than the distinctions 
of meuwm and tuum; and peradventure Gop him- 
self will ultimately resume H1s ownership of all 
things. In fact he does so resume it when a man 
dics : death pays no respect whatever to private 
claims. In planting your justification of slavery 
on the principle of the inviolability of private 
property, you have chosen a foundation that the 
day of judgment will surely overthrow. Christ’s 


‘all mine is thine, and thine is mine’—unity took 
the place of distinction; and as certain as God’s 
kingdom shall come, this must be the final pro- 
perty relation ofall men. Ifslavery can exist by 
this rule, it may be perpetual—as an institution 
of private property-holding, it is by its very con- 
stitution, doomed. And at all events we are safe 
in saying that the ferocious spirit of ownership 
which breathes forth ir. the above extract, wheth- 
er it claims slaves or horses or women or any 
other property, instead of being sacred, is most 
intensely profane and beastly. 





Stock Operations, 

The success of our Association, and of course 
the character, institutions and management of it, 
are matters of speculation and strife, somewhat 
as stocks are in Wall Street. There are ‘ bulls’ 
and ‘bears’, (to adopt a zoological distinction 
that prevails in that famous locality, the ‘ bulls’ 
representing the operators for a rise and the 
‘ bears’ for a fall in the funds) in relation to the 
Community stock, and fluctuations in public feel- 
ing corresponding to the ascendancy of either in- 
fluence. There are two opposite spirits—the one 
tending to depreciate the Community and the oth- 
er to puff it, operating in the world around, and 
to some extent in the Association itself. As af- 
fected by sympathetic and spiritual causes, all are 
sometimes carried toward one side, and sometimes 
toward the other. There are those however who 
seem to be prevailingly and permanently of the 
‘bear’ party and others of the ‘bull’ party. The 
former manifest an inclination, whenever there is 
a downward movement of the funds, to ‘ sell out.’ 
A persistent ‘bear’ however is certainly not a 
bona fide stock-holder but only a speculator.— 
The ‘ bull? party may also be merely speculators, 
but if they are, they will sooner or later become 
‘bears.’ A true man will beware of the persua- 
sions either of the ‘bulls’ or the ‘ bears’, and will 
endeavor toascertain the real value of the stock in 
the sight of God. At the same time he will * hope 
all things’ and look for good rather than evil. 
The following very just observations on the 
comparative merits of oral preaching and other 
methods of communication occurs in a letter in 
the Tribune describing the proceedings of the A. 
B. C. F. M. at Hartford, (we put in these initials 
to save a string of long words, and trust to the 
wit of our readers to make out their meaning :) 


Dr. Pomroy read a long report to show that 
oral preaching is the main mvans for propagating 
religion. Perhaps so; but there are many, and | 
see no reason to regret the probability that there 
will be yet more, who demand for their satisfac- 
tion, either in religious matters or in any other, 
something more deliberate than the rhetorical 
modes of presenting a subject—the incomplete 
and one-sided views, and the unpausing succession 
of thoughts necessary in addresses. The superfi- 
cial treatment by oral preaching might do if re- 
ligion were a thing to be made entertaining; and 
then we might have it in good style, in a bri!liant 
antithetical arid epigrammatic lecture by Curtis, 
or in a smart poem by John G. Saxe; but it is 
not. And I assert that no thinking man can have 
any substantial satisfaction from an oral mono- 
logue on any subject whatever, requiring reflection 
and comparison. For valuable acquisitions of re- 
ligious knowledge, a buok or a conversation is 
worth a month of spoken sermons. And if, as one 
of the speakers said this afternoon, the attendance 
upon the churches is thinning fearfully, so far as 
the fact of oral preaching is concerned, the thin- 
ning will and should increase. 








Mattersof Mention. 


—A steamer is now building called the Ocean 
Bird that it is expected will make the Atlantic 
voyage in six days. 

—Vessels along the coast have suffered some- 
what during the late gale. We notice accounts 
of several that were either wrecked or other- 
wise injured. 

—The late fires in the woods in the northern 
part of this State are said to have driven the 
bears and other wild animals out into the more 
populous districts. 

—Mr. Henry Hill, the late treasurer of the 
American board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, having filled that office thirty-two 
years, has now resigned. Mr. James M. Gordon 
is appointed to fill his place. 

—The Enghsh Government have recognized 
the independence of a small Republic on Orange 
river, South Africa, composeé mainly of colonists 
from the original Dutch settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope, now under the dominion of the 
British Government. 

—New Orleans has been the scene of a fight be- 
tween the Irish and Americans. Some disturb- 
ance arising between them, a riot for three succes- 
sive nights was the consequence. Peace was 








Gospels and the Acts, and in the Loochooan, 
(a variety of the Japanese,) St. Luke, St. 


platform was not that of private property, but 


finally restored by the calling out of the military. 





—Mr. Judd, the Baptist missionary at Port-ay. 
Prince, Hayti, now on a visit to the United States, 
has addressed a letter to the Detroit Christian 
Herald, denouncing the present movement of the 
United States government for securing an ascend- 
ancy in St Domingo. He says there are not 
fifty white people in all the eastern part of the 
Island, excepting the priests. 

—The great annual state Fair is to be held 
this season in Hamilton. square, N. Y. city, on 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, of October. It is ex. 
pected to be uncommonly attractive, inasmuch ag 
the interest and attention usually given to the 
fair of the American Institute and the N. York 
Horticultural Society are to be combined with it. 

—Late advices from China and Japan bring in. 
telligence of the passage of the United States 
steam frigate, Susquehannah, up the Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang, the principal river of the Celestial Em- 
pire, to the distance of 50 or 60 miles above Nan- 
king: and also of a trip by Commodore Perry 
to Yedo the capital city of Japan. 





Hints for Cold Weather. 

The sun has finally commenced his journey 
southward. And somewhat cooled of his mid- 
summer ardor, we perceive that his charioteer 
is taking day by day a shorter journey accross 
the vaulted blue. We begin to look for the 
marks of the destructive fingers of the frost upon 
the flowers—bright creations of the sun, in our 
little back-yard. Already we have felt our 
systems braced up by these cool evenings and 
mornings; summer’s Jassitude is gone, and we 
feel that we are approaching the season of intel- 
lectual and spiritual. fruitfulness. But, this is 
not all, there are shiverings and gatherings around 
the kitchen stove—changing of dresses and cal- 
culations for further changes—debates upon the 
necessary ‘amount of clothing, &c. And like the 
farmer who in autumn looks to his stock of well- 
seasoned wood in his wood-house or forest, for 
a defence against northern visitants, wind and 
frost and snow, we also look to our depleted coal- 
vault and think it must be replenished for the 
winter’s campaign. 

All this is necessary ; experience sanctions it; 
but food, raiment and shelter, are not all the ap- 
pliances necessary to fortify us against the cold. 
There are subjective, or rather metaphysical ones, 
of no mean importance, and without which the 
former ones are insufficient. And these come in 
connection with our service to Christ—they are 
the consequents of obedience and walking in the 
Spirit. By seeking the fellowship of Christ 
through faith, we are filled with a great variety 
of emotions that have an enlivening and warming 
effect upon the material system. Hope, joy, faith 
love and thankfulness, are the rewards of seeking 
Christ, and they all keep the system in a state 
more or less insensible to cold. Without Christ 
these or kindred emotions have the same effect, 
but it is to him alone that we can look for their per- 
petuity. We know when we were without life in 
Christ, and more or less filled with misanthropy, 
that our bodies were much more sensitive to cold. 
Medical men have found that health and exercise 
of body are more important to its warmth than 
clothing; but the better health, that of the spirit, 
and prayer, they have overlooked. Let us seek 
to be warmed by heavenly fires. 





Christ a Communist. 

Christ and his disciples were a little Communi- 
ty company. They had one purse. Judas ap- 
pears to have carried it. He coveted the price of 
the precious ointment, doubtless, to put in it.— 
When Christ said to him as he was about to go 
out from the supper, ‘That thou doest, do quick- 
ly,’ the disciples thought that he said to him, 
Buy those things that we have need of against 
the feast; or that he should give something to 
the poor.’ This implies that Judas was the treas- 
urer of the company, and that out of the hag he 
carried, their purchases were made, and theit 
charities dispensed, The bread that the disciples 
had in the wilderness, and from which Christ fed 
the multitude, was, no doubt, in the first place, 
a community provision. The tribute money that 
Peter was directed to find in the mouth of a fish 
was for Christ and him too. 

It israther interesting to notice that Christ 
suffered a covetous, faithless man to be the finan- 
cier of his little Community while on earth; but | 
after the day of Pentecost, he punished covetous- 
ness in the case of Ananias and Sapphira with ter 
ible judgment, and provided that the deacons 0 
financiers of the church should be men full of the | 
Holy Ghost. 

If Christ had received gll the value of his out | 
ward service in those things that men charge ps) | 
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for now, he would have been a rich man. But he 
gave freely of his time and talents, and lived from 
day to day on what returned to him as the gift 
of gratitude and love. No one can conceive of 
him but as pure from the love of money—and 
that, not because he had miraculous power to pro- 
vide for himself without money, for it appears 
that he was conscientious in using that—he was 
pure from the love of mgney as a man. Ile lived 
as a child, and as the birds on the thoughtful 
care of his Father in heaven. It cannot be said 
that he did not use money—he conformed to cir- 
cumstances in that respect. To Cresar he render- 
ed what was considered due, and undoubtedly 
bought things which he and his disciples required 
from time to time. But he was a Communist so 
far as he could convert those around him, and 
money was superseded by love between him and 
his disciples. 





—Suffering softens and hardens, as fire tempers, 
and untempers steel. Godly suffering softens us 
in our feelings towards others, and hardens or 
makes us tough in regard to gur own tribulations. 
The sorrow of the world operates ina reverse 
manner, i.e.1t hardens (he feelings towards 
others, and softens and makes sensitive all that 
part of the life that cares for self. 

a 


—_— 





—In cultivating the spirit of constant rejoicing 
it is not only profitable to\often rehearse our 
good experiences—cherish and cultivate them— 
but we must pull up our bad experiences. This 
is as important as it is in gardening to pull up 
the weeds. If we would have our good experi- 
ences grow and multiply we must root out the 
weeds around them. We can pull up bad experi- 
ences by ignoring and refusing to dwell on them, 
and by believing and seeing that all things work 
together for good. It is worse thun idle for per- 
sons to rehearse evil—it only makes them see 
more. 





Among the many beautiful pictures which the 
prophets drew of Jerusalem in the day when the 
Lord should return unto her, we find this in 
Zechariah—“ The streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
We had forgotten ever reading this till it came in 
our last Bible Game ; but we have often thought 
in walking out in Brooklyn that the prettiest 
sight to be seen here is the children on the side- 
walk. The side-walk is full of boys and girls 
playing. They have no meadows and woods to 
run in, and fashion indulges them in all their gam- 
bols on the side-walk. It is a very attractive, orna- 
mental feature of this city. There are some draw- 
backs to our pleasure in the picture here, how- 
ever, which we think would spoil it in comparisun 
with what the prophet saw in his vision. One 
thing is, the contrast between different groups of 
children. You will see one child dressed with 
cost of money and finger-work enough to clothe 
twenty children preperly—and another with mere 
rags which want the stitches necessary to hold 
them together. Many are too delicate from over 
care, and others homely and dirty from neglect. 
Still, as children are children, in French embroid- 
ery or rags, it is worth a walk to see them ‘ play- 
ing in the streets’ of this city. 





Friendship, the Superior Affection, 

There exists in the world a form of af- 
fection that is a shadow of the commu- 
nity of life and universal affection that 
exists in heaven ; and that is friendship. 
Friendship is universal, catholic, in its 
nature. It is not limited to one’s own 
family, not limited to either sex, and not 
limited by any considerations of age or 
rank. A man who hasa genial heart, has 
acircle of friendship that extends in every 
direction—towards those that are better 
and wiser than himself, and those that 
are less so—to persons of both sexes, and 
toall that are good; it transcends all 
family connections, and even national— 
it 18 as wide as the world. 

This form of affection is weak in the 
World ; it is not regarded as anything 
very essential. While a man is held under 
the most tremendous obligations to be af- 
fectionate to his family, it is not consid- 
ered as a matter of duty that he should 


‘eultivate friendship. Parental and matri- 


monial love are the affections that are 
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regarded as sacred, obligatory, and all- 
important ; but this matter of catholic 
friendship is left to take care of itself. 

We believe that an affection of the same 
catholic kind as friendship, and in sub- 
stance the same thing, in the kingdom of 
heaven, is considered the all-important 
affection. The Bible name for this af- 
fection is brotherly love. The simple 
word love is used to a great extent in 
the Bible ;.but the thing intended by 
both these expressions ‘3 best illustrated, 
so far as we have illustrations in the 
world, by the term friendship, as it exists 
among mankind. 

The love of the novels may be valled 
acute love, and friendship, chronic love.-— 
One is the excitement of intoxication, 
the other a general relish for every thing 
good. Love in its acute form, that is, in 
its devotion to individuals, is very much 
like the drunkard’s love of ardent spirits. 
In the very nature of things acute love is 
temporary, but substantially the same joy 
is made permanent in friendship. 

The generic condition of loye is the 
mingling.of life with life; and this has 
no limits whatever. Our life is as capable 
of pleasure in mingling with the life of 
God, as in mingling with the life of 
women or meu. The distinction of sex- 
es, the distinction of superior and inferi- 
or, of old and young, is, in the thor- 
ough analysis of this Bible affection, all 
obliterated ; and the simple condition is, 
life mingling with life. 

The world will bring up against this 
view of the matter, scriptural arguments. 
We propose a serious revolution —propose 
to set up on high, as sovereign above all 
other affections, friendship, and to cher- 
ish and expand it, until it becomes 
the very bliss of love for all, for both 
sexes and the whole family ot man. The 
world will say, in the first place, that pa- 
rental affection—attachment between pa- 
ren‘s and children, is sacred above all 
other affections, and must take rank 
above this universal friendship. But we 
reply: God himself has in the arrangement 
of the world provided for the supplant- 
ing of this parental affection—attach- 
ment between parents anc children, and 
has prov.ded that another affec :ion should 
take its place—-that man should leave 
father and mother, and cleave unto his 
wife. He has demanded desertion, in 
one sense, from that primary, partial, lim- 
ited attachment. Observe what 2 pecu- 
tiar change it is that the Lord directs.— 
The first relation is that which comes by 
blood, the family relation ; but marriage 
must not take place in families ; it must 
be between strangers, as to blood. So it 
is necessary for a man to leave his family 
connection, and go into a foreign cunnec- 
tion. The design evidently is, to cause 
a man’s general relation to the race—his 
connection with any possible foreign hu- 
man being—to become paramount to 
his relation to mere kindred. 

‘But admitting this,’ says the Bible 
objector, ‘you must at least stop here ; 
if God has prescribed that the mat- 
rimonial affection shall take the place 
of the original relation between parents 
and children—that is the end ot his 
innovations on family affection, and you 
must go no further.’ But our answer is, he 
has made provision for the displacing 
ot marriage by the terms of the con- 
tract, which pledge parties only ‘ till 





death shall part them.’ ‘The woman is 





bound by the law to her husband only as 
long as he liveth ;’ and death is sure to 
come. Death isa thing arranged by God 
for good purposes ; and what are those 
good purposes—what is the meaning of 
this universal separating agency? We 
answer, one object plainly is to affect the 
matrimonial connection. This second at- 
tachment being a limited and partial af- 
fair, God will not allow it to come to im- 
mortality. After it has accomplished its 
end of displacing the original family re- 
lation, by a new partnership; then comes 
in death, and dissolves that; and what 
comes next ? Why, the man pases into 
general circulation, into society which 
embraces the dead and living; and he 
must find out a way to dispose ot his 
heart, ona still more extensive and li be- 
ral scale than marriage implies. 

Then for.a more direct argument against 
the doctrine that the matrimonial con- 
nection is all-important, and inviolable, 
we come down to the teaching of Christ. 
He says distinctly, not only, ‘ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me,’ but, ‘If any man 
come to me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and bro- 
ther, and sister, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.’ &c. Luke 
14: 26. So there is a demand in the 
very conditions of following Christ, for 
the displacement of the marriage connec- 
tion, and the turning of the heart to God. 
‘The time is short,’ says Paul; ‘ it re- 
maineth therefore that_ ~~. -they that have 
wives be as though they had none; for 
the fashion of, this world passeth away.’ 

It is plain then that God, in training 
the human race, has provided for a con- 
stant and successive enlargement of the 
heart. After the fall, God took man as he 
was with all his tendencies and sins, and 
endeavored to make the best of his con- 
dition. He first enlarges his heart oy 
the matrimonial connection, and finally 
enlarges it, so that it takes ina large 
circle of interests. The great object’ of 
the gospel of the cross is to complete the 
work by procuring a full surrender of his 
heart to God himself. It is clear that we 
find permanent rest to our hearts, only 
by devotion to God, and community with 
each other. This community of hearts is 
friendship, catholic love, love without 


reference to sex or condition, which is to 


expand until it becomes the all-control- 
ing element of our life—-the superior 
affection. A person might just as well 
think of stopping in filial love, as to 
think of stopping in marriage exclusive- 
ness, (which suc:eeds it,) and suppose that 
he is never to outgrow that. Most per- 
sons will allow that it is a great advan- 
tage to cease to be a child, and become 
a husband : but it is equally as great an 
advantage to have the heart enlarged, so 
as to cease to be a husband, and become 
a universal lover. 

Then you will inquire what part ama- 
tivenesss is to play? Amativeness evi- 
dently exists as a powerful element in 
human nature, and has a great part to 
play ; and as we have set friendship, 
catholic love, on high, as sovereign of 
the. affections, the answer plainly is, 
that amativeness must come in as the 
servant of friendship. Things must be 
completely shifted from what they are 
now. The acute love that the novels dea 
in so much, as being the primary affec- 
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ory, must itself subside into an accessory, 
to friendship. Friendship—a loving heart. 
—that turns in all directions,—towards. 
God himself, and then toward all man-- 
kind—must occupy the middle of the- 
picture, and the specialities of amative-: 
ness must come in as accessories. 


The distinction of the sexes is one of 
the various methods that God has estab- 
lished for the circulation of life. A diff-- 
erence m constitutional, characteristics: 
offers advantages for fellowship. This is' 
true between man and map, and only 
more intensely so between man and wo- 
man. The distinction of the sexes is te 
be accounted as.a circumstance favorable 
to the circulation of, friendship or univer-. 
sal love, and nothing more. Amative< 
ness is not an affection that, has a right 
to set itself up independent of friendship. 
It has simply a right to serve. friendship. 
This it can do gloriously and effectually. 

—Home-Talk, Oct., 1851. 





The Offering of the Tongue,. 


It is profitable, from time to,,time,, to 
refresh our minds with the importance of 
offering our tongues to the. Lord. We 
can hardly read one of the epistles, with- 
out finding some allusion, tothe, goad or 
evil resulting from the, use. of; it, Paul 
earnestly warned Timothy, and) 'Fytus-— 
who were young, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be drawn into unprofitable canver- . 
sation—to avoid doting about.questions, © - 
strifes of words, perverse disputings, vain 
babblings, foolish questions, &c. And 
said of those who were given to it—‘ Their 
word will eat as doth a canker.” Then ~ 
he exhorts them to ‘hold fast the form ~ - 
of sound words,—‘sound speech that ' 
cannot be condemned’—‘ Preach the word, 
—‘reprove, rebuke, exhort,’ and to be - 
an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, &c., that their youth might 
not be despised. To the Ephesians, he 
wrote—‘ Let no corrupt com nunication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good to the use of edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers.’ 
And when he exhorted them to ‘ walk in 
love,’ after the example of Christ, ‘ whe 
gave himself for us an offering and a sac- 
rifice tu God for a sweet-smelling savour,’ 
he warned them, with other things that 
should not be named among them, against 
‘ foolish talking and jesting, which are not 
convenient ;’ and in the place of these, 
exhorts them ‘to giving of thanks,’— 
Thus showing how that by love and 
thanksgiving they might make acceptable 
offerings, and so become, as Christ was, 
a sweet-smelling savour to God. This 
corresponds with the passage in Hebrews 
—‘ By him therefore let us offer the sac+ 
rifice of praise to God continually, that 
is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks te 
hisname.’ To the Philippians Paul says, 
‘Tet your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ ; and to the Colos- 
sians—‘ Let your speech be alwaya with 
grace, seasoned with salt.’ David discov- 
ered the secret of making his tongue a 
true sacrifice to the Lord. He says, ‘1 
will sing of the mercies of the Lord for- 
ever: with my mouth will I make known 
thy faithfulness to all generations.’ 





The Doctrines of the ‘True Light,’ 
Our Bible Game for two mornings past. 
has been in the First Epistle of John. 
This has always been considered a strong 





tion, to which friendship is only an access 


hold of Pertectionism. No other relig- 








ious body can adopt its language or en- 
dure its doctrine, without mutilating or 
explaining away its meaning. It teach- 
‘es perfect holiness and perfect love. Tra- 
dition has always allowed it to be one of 
the very latest of the inspired Epistles, 
and the internal evidence that it was 
written in the closing hour of the Prim- 
itive church is very full indeed. It has 
rightly been accounted among us as the 
ripened fruit ot the apostolic dispensa- 
tion—the perfection of all their teachings 
and experience. 

Our late study of this Epistle bas 
brought to view another general feature 
which seems to proclaim its maturity 

‘eompared with the other Epistles, and 
‘shows it to be the strong hold of our so- 
vial heresies as well as of the doctrine of 
‘perfect and perpetual holiness. It is 
wbservable that though it is filled with 
«xhortations to Jove, it nowhere recog- 
nizes the family relation. The other 
~apostles mingled with their persuasions 
to universal or brotherly love, a great 
many charges to husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, masters and servants, 
&c., which all implied the existence of 
these relations within the church. But 
~John’s Epistle has no allusion to them 
and uo precept that would apply to them. 
fs it not right to infer that at the time 
“he wrote, the great fact of the unity of 
all believers in Christ had swallowed up 
the family distinction? Paul could only 
write thus, ‘The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand,’ and Peter also has the 
vame idea, ‘We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well 
shat ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth ina dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts ;) and therefore we see in their 
Epistles more or less provision made for 
the regulation of worldly relations, 
“though with distinct understanding that 
‘the time was short,’ ,‘ the fashion of this 
world passeth away.’ ,But John clearly 
pronounces that ‘the darkness is past, 
the true light now shineth.’ For one 
bright hour we may believe the church 
stood arrayed in her beautiful garments 
ef perfect purity and love, before she was 
‘caught up to meet her Lord.’ 

There must have been something in 
John that peculiarly fitted him to be the 
exponent of the new universal love-prin- 
eiple that Christ brought into the world. 
A tic closer than that of a natural 
brother united him to Christ at the be- 
ginning. He was also selected to be the 
son of Mary, Christ’s mother, probably 
because of his freedom from small nat- 
aral ties and his openness to, see and act 
apon Christ’s principle—* Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is 


“in heaven, the same is my brother and 
: >] 


sister and mother. 

“This Epistle is the word of God, and 
the doctrine and truth that is in it will 
abide forever. And just as sure as it is 


"the word of God it contains the doctrines 


of Perfectionism and Communism. The 


_vurden, of the-whole Epistle is, that he 


who. loves God is a Perfectionist and 
Communist. *‘ Whosoever is born of God 


doth not commit sin; for his seed re- 


maincth in him: and he cannot sin be- 
eause he is born of God.’ ‘ This com- 
mandment we have received from him, 
That he who loves God love his brother 
also.’ It is very interesting to see how 
these two doctrines are connected all 
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through the Epistle: they are doubled 
and twisted together like the parts of a | 
rope. Love of God and brotherly love | 
are twined round, crossed and recrossed, 
and dove-tailed into each other until the | 
whole isan inextricable mass of these | 
two doctrines. 

The Gospel of Perfectionism and Com- 
munism is the only gospel that will save 
men and take them into heaven, And 
it will abide forever, for it is of God.— 
It is the vital element of the New Testa- 
ment. And though our attempt to form 
an organised structure of outward life up- 
on it may fail, and the Oneida Commun- 
ity be annihilated, yet we may rest as- 
sured that this gospel will stand forever, 
as immutable as heaven ; and will ulti- 
mately prevail and fill the world with ho- 
liness and love, ascertain as Christ, its 
author, has overcome the world and is its 
Sovereign. Cc. A. M. 

Oneida Commune, Sept. 14. 





Notes on Hebrews. 

The epistle to the Hebrews commen- 
ces rather abruptly in what is said about 
the angels ; and one is tempted to ask 
why the apostle spends so much strength 
in demonstating that Christ is so much 
more exalted than the angels. Upon 
looking through the epistle however, we 
see that its main design and aim is to 
prove that the ministration of Christ is 
far superior to that of the Jewish law. 
We have several hints in the New Tes- 
tament like the following showing that 
the law was ministered by angels : ‘ Who 
have received the law by the disposition 
of angels.’ Acts7: 53. ‘It was ordain- 
ed by angels.” Gal. 3: 19. ‘ For if the 
word spoken by angels was steadfast, and 
every transgression and disobedience re- 
ceived a just recompense of reward ; how 
shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation?’ Heb, 2: 2. 

With the design then of showing the 
superiority of the new covenant, how 
reaonable it is that he should begin 
by showing the greater dignity of him 
who introduced and administered it, when 
compared toe the administrators of the 
law. He commences most appropriately, 
by comparing the first foundations of the 
two covenants, which are the angels on 
the one hand, and Christ on the other ; 
and shows that the latter covenant is su- 
perior in respect to antiquity, power and 
glory, and is well worthy to supersede 
the former, which was to wax old as doth 
a garment. 

In the second chapter, after exhorting 
his readers to give the more earnest 
heed to.this more important adminstra- 
tion,,he proceeds to show that Christ 
alone. gan,carry out God’s original design 
in ereation. He quotes the following 
from, Psalms,-—‘ What is man that thou 
art mindful of him ? or the son of man 
that thou visitest him? Thou madest 
him alittle lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and honor, and 
didst set him over the works of thy hands: 
thou hast put all things in subjection un- 
der his feet,’—evidentiy with the design 


of showing man’s natural and proper posi- 
tion in the mind of God; then adding 
‘but now we see not yet all things put 
under him.’ God’s original purpose is 
certainly not carried out in the case of or- 
dinary sinful men. How then is it car- 
ried out ? ‘The apostle answers by say- 
ing, ‘ Now we see Jesus who was made a 
little Jower than the angels, for the suf- 
fering of death crowned with glory and 
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' brethren.’ 
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honor.’ He alone of all humankind has 
completely fulfilled God’s design in cre- 
ating men. The question naturally comes 
up then, If Christ alone completely real- 
izes the true destiny of man, what avails 
his perfection to the whole human race ? 
As if to forestall any questioning of this 
sort, Paul is careful immediately to say, 
* Both he-that sanctifieth, and they who 
are sanctified are all of one: for. which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them 
Then follow quotations and 
arguments showing his union with man- 
kind and how they may partake of his in- 


heritance. H. J. 3. 
Wallingford Commune. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Camden, Onvida Co., N. Y., Sept. 12, 1854. 
Dear FRrienps: 

I left Oneida yesterday morning on a 
peddling tour. In consequence of miss- 
ing the cars this morning I shall be de- 
tained more than half a day in this place, 
and I improve the time in writing a few 
thoughts that occur to me on reading the 
Circular of Sept. 11, which I have just 
laid down, I wish to endorse tlie article 
entitled ‘ New Medical Practice,’ and to 
say that my own late experience has been 
entirely confirmatory of the ‘ labor-treat- 
ment ;’ not of labor without faith, nor 
of faith without labor, but ot the labor- 
and-faith treatment. Labor and faith 
and patience, and learning to do but one 
thing at a time—to take but one step at 
a time—all combined, will accomplish 
wonders. They have been an ordinance 
of health to me, by which, out of weak- 
ness | have been made strong. A few 
months since, my voice was apparently 
well nigh used up, and its moderate ex- 
ercise at times more wearing on my body 
than hard labor, when confidence in and 
obedience to my own instincts as heaven- 
inspired, prompted me to adopt heartily, 
and from attraction, the labor-and-faith- 
treatment ; and accordingly I offered my 
services as three-fourths of a man in the 
hay-field---regardless of present sensa- 
tions of weakness and inability. The 
good results have exceeded my expecta- 
tions. I can now labor all day at any 
business that offers, with less fatigue 
than I could hold an ordinary conversa- 
tion for half an hour two months ago ; 
and twenty pounds have been added to 
my weight in the meantime. My throat 
feels wel! and sound at this date, and my 
tendency to cough is entirely gone. 

By the way, in respect to this cough- 
ing business, as I notice many who are 
troubled with it, I am anxious to honor 
and commend the will-cure that has been 
advertised in the columns of the Circular. 
It is a common objection by such as have 
partially tried this cure, that it is diffi- 
cult applying the will to a cough in any 
very effectual way—that if the coughing 
is temporarily stopped, the tendency to 
do so still remains, which is as trouble- 
some a disorder as the cough itself. As 
an offset to such an experience, the wri- 
ter may mention that he also has been 
tempted to think of the coughing disease 
as almighty, and of his own case as pe- 
culiarly difficult ; but has succeeded at 
last in not only overcoming a chronic 
cough, but in completely wearing out its 
after-tendencies. Patience and courage 
are the grand esseiftials. There is more 
power in our wills than we are apt to im- 
agine; and this power can be greatly in- 
creased by a manly exercise of them.— 
And then if our own individual wills are 
weak, they may be strengthened to any 
necessary capacity by an infusion of 
Christ’s will into us. ‘Through Christ 
strengthening us, we can do all things.’ 
* Patient continuance in well-doing,’ will 
work fuith-wonders. The highest hill 
may be ascended by taking one step only 
at a time, and continuing to repeat that 
simple exercise. 

In respect to disease generally, obser- 
vation and experience convince me that 
the power of sympathy has much to do 
with them, either for good or evil, and 





hence, it is all-important that we should 
see to it that our sympathies are of the 
healthy sort. The worst symptom of an 

disease may be the victim’s susceptibility 
to worldly sympathy, which is the sym- 
pathy of unbelief. To illustrate: A man 
is sick with consumption, for instance 
Kind friends sympathize with him, with 
good intentions to be sure, but in a wa 

that makes him sympathize with hig 
troubles, and to glorify the power of con- 
sumption. Now in the light of the New 
Medical Practice, this self-sympathy is the 
worst symptom of the man’s disease ; nay, 
it may be the disease itself. It is the 
power of death seeking to envelop him 
(as it does all, whether sick or well,) in itg 
chilly folds; and if not resisted, it wil] 
suck him into the death-vortex. If re. 
sisted and overcome by a rationai faith in 
and confession of Christ, his sympathies 
are reversed, and there is a balance of 
chances in favor of his recovery, though 
walking on the very brink of Hades; and 
if the will of God be so, he will get well, 
Thus at least argues the experience of 
the writer. 8. R. Leonarp. 





From the Amenia Times. 
A True Knight. 
Though he lived and died among us, 
Yet his name may be enrolled 
With the knight whose deeds of daring 
Ancient chronicles have told. 


Still a stripling, he encountered 
Poverty, and struggled long, 

Gathering force from every effort, 
Till he knew his arm was strong. 


Then his heart and life he offered 
To his radiant mistress Truth ; 
Never thought, or dream of faltering, 
Marred the promise of his youth. 


And he rode forth to defend her, 
And her peerless worth proclaim ; 

Challenging each recreant doubter 
Who aspersed her spotless name. 


First upon his path stood Ignorance, 
Hideous in his brutal might ; 

Hard the blows and long the battle 
Ere the monster took to flight. 


Then, with light and fearless spirit, 
Prejudice he dared to brave, 
Hunting back the lying craven 
To her black sulphureous cave. 


Followed by his servile minions, 
That old giant, Custom, rose ; 
Yet he. too, at last was conquered 
By the good Knight's weighty blows. 


Then he turned, and flushed with victory, 
Struck upon the brazen shield 

Of the world’s great King, Opinion, 
And defied him to the field. 


Once again he rose a conqueror, 

And though wounded in the fight, 
With a dying smile of triumph — 

Saw that Truth had gained her right. 


On his falling ear re-echoing 

Came the shouting round her throne; 
Little cared he that no future 

With her name would link his own. 


Spent with many a hard-fought battle 
Slowly ebbed his life away, 

And the crowd that flocked to greet her, 
Trampled on him where he !ay. 


Gathering all his strength, he saw her 
Crowned, and reigning in her pride: 

Looked his last upon her beauty, 
Raised his eyes to God, and died. 
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Tetecraruic Communication 
THE Camps in Turxey.—The ‘ Supply, 
screw steam-store-ship, has moved to the Roy- 
al arsenal at Woolwich to take on board a large 
quantity of stores for the fleet in the Black 
Sea and the army in the Kast. There are 
now ready for embarkation two large wagons, 
at present in the carriage-department of the 
royal arsenal, fitted with large wheels of tele- 
graphic wire covered with gutta percha, and 
intended as a means of communication between 
the camps of the army in Turkey. There is @ 
small two-wheeled carriage for each wagon, 
and a small hand-plow for opening the ground 
in which the telegraphic wire is inserted as it is 
rolled off one of the large reels, which revolves 
horizontally, and contains about a mile in 
length of the wire. The plow is so construc- 
ted that, on the wire being deposited on the 
ground, it is immediately covered over, and re- 
quires no other Jabor. On the camps chang- 
ing their positions, the wires can be rolled on 
the reels again, and be made available on the 
new ground, : 
<a SROERE TIETS SARC Le LTES L VISE EEE 

Letters Received. 

Mary Tobey; L. Robinson ; G. &S. Mallory; 
J. J. Franks; E. G. Hawley ; J. L. Whiting; 
C. Stephenson; G. W Robinson; D. N. West; 
James A. Clay ; Olive Crosby ; L. S. Fyler. 
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